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electric currents of the same magnitude. Merely to transmit the
massed effect of the total amount of light reflected by a face or
other object would give no distinction between light and shade,
hence no recognizable image.
In one system of television, this difficulty is avoided by a means
called mechanical scanning. Suppose the face of an actor illumi-
nated bv artificial light is to be reproduced at a distance. A photo-
electric cell looks at the face while a narrow, rapidly moving
pencil of light plays over the whole face point by point. A rotating
disk bearing a series of holes arranged in spiral fashion accom-
plishes this systematic scanning of the face by letting light through
one hole after another. When the pencil of light falls on one point
of the face, say a portion of an eyebrow, little light may be re-
flected to the photoelectric cell, and the electric current will be
small. When the beam strikes a bright region of skin, the current
is increased. Electric currents which fluctuate in proportion to the
differences of brightness are thus obtained, and these can modulate
the radio carrier waves just as well as do the fluctuating currents
controlled by the speaker at the microphone. At any one instant,
the effect of light from only one point of the face is being trans-
mitted, but if the scanning beam of light travels over the face
rapidly enough, the illusion of seeing the whole face all at once
can be produced in the receiving station.
The receiving set must perform many of the operations of an
ordinary radio set; but instead of controlled sound, controlled
light must be produced. In the system using mechanical scanning,
one of the quick-acting neon glow lamps is substituted for the
loud speaker. The brightness of this lamp fluctuates in unison
with the photoelectric currents produced in the studio when the
subject is being scanned. The neon lamp illuminates a translucent
screen from behind. Between the lamp and the screen is placed